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THE LEGISLATIVE RECORD-1942 


the War witnessed considerable legislative activity 

on matters relating to the employment of children 
and young people—for the most part efforts to suspend 
existing standards. 

Although no new Federal legislation was enacted, two 
bills are pending in Congress, one to strengthen and one 
to weaken present regulations. S. 2057 would bring under 
the child labor provisions of the Wage-Hour Act children 
employed in agriculture away from their home farms. This 
shows no sign of receiving consideration. The same is true, 
fortunately, of a quite different type of bill, H.R. 7350, 
which would suspend, for the duration of the War, the pro- 
visions of the Sugar Act which set a minimum age of 14 
years and an 8-hour day for minors 14 to 16 years. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau has been alert to war 
needs as well as to the welfare of children and has author- 
ized temporary concessions in its rulings under the Wage- 
Hour Act. Children of 14 and 15 years may now work 
during the vacation period in the cutting of pears, peaches 
and apricots in fruit dry yards. The order stipulates maxi- 
mum hours, rest periods, seating provisions and sanitary 
conditions in the sheds. Also modified is the 18-year age 
minimum for the lumber industry. Boys of 16 and 17 may 
work in several processes outside the sawmill proper, such 
as packing shingles and handling dry lumber. 

Although few state legislatures were in session, child 
labor bills were considered in 6 states. There were one or 
two definite gains, a few temporary concessions, and a 
number of undesirable bills defeated. 

Most important of the measures enacted was a new child 
labor law in Louisiana which sets a general age minimum 
of 16 years for employment during school hours and 14 
years at other times. It requires employment certificates for 
minors under 18 years, establishes an 8-hour day, 44-hour 
and 6-day week, restricts night work, and forbids employ- 
ment in hazardous occupations. Agriculture and domestic 
service are exempt from all regulation. 

Following a disclosure that 16-year-old attendants were 
being employed in a State hospital for the insane, New 
York set an 18-year minimum age for custodial care of 
inmates of mental hygiene or correctional institutions. 
Another law simplifies the permit procedure for children 
14 to 16 engaged in farm work during vacation periods. 
Also gratifying is the fact that the New York “dispensa- 
tion” law, permitting suspension in war industries of pro- 
visions of the labor law relating to hours and night work, 
specifically excludes any relaxation for minors under 18 
years. 

Two states enacted laws authorizing the absence of school 
children for farm work—New York and New Jersey. The 


"Tee months immediately following our entry into 





latter provides for a 15-day release from school attendance 
of children 14 years or over. A labor shortage must be 
proved, and wage standards, maximum hours and other 
specified safeguards guaranteed. The plan is under the 
control of a State Commission on Student Services, com- 
posed of 11 members representing both public departments 
and private agencies. This Commission is authorized to 
establish county commissions and local advisory committees 
to carry out the purposes of the Act. 

In New York, under rules prescribed by the Board of 
Regents, pupils 14 years or over may be released from rural 
or city schools for 30 school days (i.e., six weeks). The bill 
establishes no procedure for proving that children are 
needed, merely requiring certification by county agricul- 
tural defense committees that adult labor is not available. 

Two states amended their laws relating to children 
appearing on the stage. Louisiana, which heretofore 
granted permits to children of any age, established a 14- 
year age minimum except for travelling companies, where 
special permits may be obtained if not more than 8 per- 
formances are given in a week. Virginia, which previously 
prohibited any appearance by boys under 16 and girls under 
18, now permits children under these ages to appear if the 
management secures a permit from the Commissioner of 
Labor. A New York bill relating to children in the theatre 
was vetoed. It did not greatly alter existing standards, but 
extended their coverage and changed administrative and 
enforcement procedures. 

The remainder of the bills before the State legislatures 
were definitely unnecessary and unwise — but fortunately 
none has passed although several in New Jersey are still 
pending. In California a resolution was placed “‘on record”’ 
urging an extra session of the Legislature to permit legis- 
lation authorizing local school boards to close or postpone 
the opening of schools, and to set conditions and hours 
during which children may be employed. The Governor 
did not act upon this suggestion. 

In Pennsylvania measures to permit local school boards 
to suspend provisions of the school law relating to the 
length of the school term, the number of school days a 
week, acceleration of promotions and graduation, closing 
schools and issuance of farm and domestic employment 
certificates died in both Houses. 

In New York the Governor vetoed a measure to lower 
from 14 to 12 years the age for farm employment during 
the summer and also a bill which would increase the diffi- 
culty of enforcing the 18-year age minimum for enter- 
tainers on premises where liquor is served. A measure to 
permit the employment of minors 16 to 18 years in bowl- 
ing alleys until 3 a.m. died in the Assembly. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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CHILD LABOR RISES IN NEW YORK 


HE New York Labor Department reports a general 

increase in child labor during 1941. As to the actual 
amount of labor by children under 16, however, the record 
is somewhat inconclusive. 

Employment certificates totalled 136,337 in 1941 as 
against 70,706 in 1940, an increase of 93 per cent. Of these 
86,369 were first or reissued certificates to 16- and 17- 
year-old minors for regular employment. This represented 
a 104 per cent increase. Vacation permits for work outside 
of school hours, issued to minors 14 to 17 years, totalled 
44,144 as against 23,162 in 1940. There were also 5,824 
street trade badges for 12- to 17-year-old minors, 630 in 
excess of the 1940 number. Separate figures were not given 
for children under 16 years in vacation work or street 
trades. 

The industry absorbing the largest number of the 
68,782 minors of 16 and 17 years who secured their first 
regular employment certificates was personal business and 
recreational services, for which over 20,000 certificates 
were given. Next came manufacturing with 18,000, an 
increase of 155 per cent over the previous year. Wholesale 
and retail trade was the only other category for which more 
than 10,000 certificates were issued. 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


WO meetings were held by the National Child Labor 

Committee in connection with the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work which met in New Orleans in May. 
Child Labor in Wartime was discussed by Paul L. Benja- 
min, Executive Secretary of the Buffalo Council of Social 
Agencies, and Myron Falk of the Louisiana Civilian De- 
fense Council. Congressman Sparkman of Alabama and 
Leonard Outhwaite of the War Production Board’s Labor 
Division discussed Children Working in Industrialized 
Agriculture. Mr. Falk’s paper, “Child Labor in Southern 
Defense Areas’ appears in the September issue of the 
Social Service Review. 4 y» % 


During August Mr. Dinwiddie visited Farm Security 
Administration projects in several states. A report of his 


observations will appear in a later issue. 
* * * 


Mr. Sidel returned to the office in July after spending 
three months on legislative work in Louisiana. The result- 
ing revision of the State child labor law brings Louisiana 


to the forefront of southern states. 
* * * 


An article on Child Labor for the 1943 issue of the Social 
Work Year Book has been prepared by Mrs. Zimand. 


Mrs. Zimand represented the National Child Labor 
Committee at a luncheon conference to discuss child labor 
conditions in wartime held by the Consumers League of 


Connecticut in Hartford in June. 
* * * 


‘The Research Department has analyzed 1940 Census 
returns on school attendance and has prepared a report 
showing the number and percentage of children 7 to 13 
years, 14 and 15 years and 16 and 17 years in attendance in 
each state. Utah heads the list for all three age groups. The 
data are also available for each state separately for urban, 
rural-nonfarm and rural-farm districts. The report for any 


state will be sent on request. 
* Bd * 


Mr. Sidel and Miss Clugston are making a check-up in 
several counties of the operation of the laws passed in New 
Jersey and New York this winter releasing school children 
for agricultural work. 4 4 % 


Miss Betty Lyle, a student at the New York School of 
Social Work, undertook part of her field work training 
with the National Child Labor Committee and spent sev- 
eral weeks during the summer inspecting tobacco planta- 
tions with a representative of the Connecticut Department 
of Labor. oa 


Mr. Dinwiddie attended a conference on July 31 called 
by the Children’s Bureau to discuss supervision and work- 
ing conditions for children engaging in farm work during 
the summer. The standards agreed upon appear in the 
August issue of ‘The Child,” published by the Children’s 


Bureau. Se 


A meeting of the New York State Committee on Sum- 
mer Farm Labor Problems was held in Syracuse in June. 
Plans for the recruitment of children for farm vacation 
work were discussed and also the release from school at- 
tendance of children 14 years and over under the Young- 
Milmoe Act. Mrs. Zimand attended this Conference. 


* * * 


Miss Clugston represented the National Child Labor 
Committee at a conference called by the Y.W.C.A. to 


discuss women’s work during the war period. 
* * * 


Mrs. Zimand addressed a class in labor problems at the 
College of the City of New York in July. 


THE LEGISLATIVE RECORD—1942 
(Continued from page 1) 

It was in New Jersey that the greatest crop of breakdown 
bills was introduced and these are still pending. Several 
authorize the Governor or the State Labor Commissioner 
to suspend provisions of the child labor and compulsory 
attendance: laws; one would permit school boys 15 to 18 
years to work in bowling alleys until 12:30 a.m.; another 
would permit the employment of minors 16 to 18 years in 
canneries for 10. hours a day; and yet another would per- 
mit children 16 to 18 to be employed during the summer 
vacation without work certificates and until midnight in 
resorts bordering.on the Atlantic Ocean, including estab- 
lishments selling alcoholic beverages. 

A summary of bills introduced in all states, and action 
taken will be sent on request. 
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CHILD LABOR VS. WORK EXPERIENCE 


pees recent publications present thoughtful discussions 
of certain problems which merit consideration by any- 
one interested in juvenile employment—both the preven- 
tion of exploitation and the proper induction of young 
people into work experience. 

Barriers to Youth Employment: by Paul T. David pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that youth unemployment in this 
country during the last decade, which reached much 
greater proportions than in England, was not merely one 
phase of mass unemployment which affected workers of 
all ages but was “‘an accentuation of trends which had been 
gathering momentum for the last fifty years.” Four factors, 
the author believes, have contributed to this: 

1. Control over entrance into occupations—i.e., discrimina- 
tory practices in regard to race, religion and sex and restrictive 
policies, primarily of labor unions, to reduce competition for 
particular kinds of employment. 

2. Seniority and related practices which often ‘‘have the very 
undesirable result of completely shutting out the youngest 
workers who are seeking work for the first time.” 

3. Child labor regulation which has had “unintended” 
effects. 

4. Minimum wage rates. 


In discussing child labor regulation, Mr. David points 
out the dual problem of eliminating oppressive child labor 
on the one hand and, on the other, of not placing obstacles 
in the way of young people securing employment. He be- 
lieves that young people move more easily into full-time 
employment if they have had some preliminary work expe- 
rience during the years of late childhood and adoléscence. 
In this connection he cites a study by Dearborn and Rothney 
(Harvard University Press, 1938) in which 1,360 youths, 


then about 21 years of age, had been followed for a num-. 


ber of years. It was found that the number of years of high 
school training, school marks, extracurricular activities and 
attitude towards education had little effect upon the young 
persons’ ability to secure employment. The more important 
factor was whether they had worked part time while 
attending school. 

The feature of child labor regulation which Mr. David 
regards as the most serious handicap is the requirement, 
recommended by the White House Conference and in effect 
in several states, that workers under 18 years must secure 
new employment certificates for each job and must have 
the prospective employer's written pledge of employment 
before they apply for a certificate. This, he points out, often 
means a delay of several days, the employer has no assur- 
ance that the minor will return for the job and, except in 
times of scarcity of labor, ‘‘the nuisance cost is too great’’ 
and the employer turns to workers who have already 
reached the age of 18. 

That there may be considerable truth in this contention 
is evidenced by the fact that his suggestion of a ‘‘blanket’’ 
certificate to be issued for certain types of employment has 
already been adopted for agricultural work in several states 
and has been temporarily adopted for minors of 16 and 17 
years in cannery work in California. On the other hand, 





* Barriers to Youth Employment. By Paul T. David. Prepared for the 
American Youth Commission. American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1942. $1.75. 


care would have to be exercised to prevent a minor’s em- 
ployment in unsuitable work—not necessarily illegal, but 
inadvisable for the particular young person. Under the 
present certificate system, the employer's pledge of employ- 
ment states the hours and nature of the work to be done 
and supposedly these are taken into consideration by the 
physician in granting a statement of physical fitness. 

The experience in England and in this country under 
juvenile wage policies is contrasted. The author believes 
that the English policy, where wages begin at a consider- 
ably lower rate than for adults and gradually advance, is 
one explanation for the much smaller percentage of youth 
unemployment in that country prior to the War. He ana- 
lyzes the factors which make a young worker less valuable 
than an adult and recommends juvenile minimum wage 
rates which would permit younger workers to compete with 
adults for employment on a relatively equal basis. 

The same basic philosophy underlies Work Experience 
Programs for Older Y outh in School?. “While exploitation 
of youth is still a danger,” the Foreword states, “the main 
problem is to secure enough valuable work experience to 
satisfy the needs of all youth. Beyond all consideration for 
welfare, there are values in work which all youth should 
have.’”’ Like Mr. David’s book, it stresses the educational 
value of work,.and the connection between work experience 
during the school career and the ability to get a job and 
make a satisfactory occupational adjustment after leaving 
school. 

Recognizing this need, several high schools in Connecti- 
cut have developed, in cooperation with local industries, 
active work programs for students. Several are described in 
this pamphlet. In some the students are paid for their work; 
other schools will not consider such programs unless the 
work for which school credit is given is unpaid. The advan- 
tages and dangers of both types of program are discussed. 

These programs have been developed within the frame- 
work of the Connecticut child labor law which is among 
the strictest in the country. Participation of children of 14 
and 15 years is therefore limited to agriculture and domestic 
service, and most of the schools restrict the programs to 
students 16 years and over. 


* Work Experience Programs for Older Youth in School: A Review of 
Types of Programs Now Being Attempted in Connecticut High Schools. 
Connecticut State Department of Education, Hartford, Conn. January 
1942. 


FEDERAL VIOLATIONS—1941 


URING the year ending June 30, 1941 inspections 
revealed that 579 establishments were employing or 
had employed 1,761 minors in violation of the child labor 
provisions of the Wage-Hour Act. The great majority— 
1,647 children—were under 16 years; the remainder were 
16- and 17-year-old youths working in violation of the three 
hazardous occupations orders in effect at that time. Of the 
workers under 16 years, 31 per cent were under 14 and 12 
per cent were 11 or younger. More than half of the illegally 
employed children were in canning and packing establish- 
ments, peeling vegetables, sectionalizing fruit, heading 
shrimp, shucking oysters, etc. A preliminary report indicates 
that violations in 1942 are double the 1941 number. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES AS A FUNCTION OF STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. By David Segel and Maris M. 
Proffitt, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 1942. 
15 cents. 


THE LEGAL Basis OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN THE 
Unirep States. By John Harrison Hutchinson. Private 
Edition, distributed by the University of Chicago Libraries, 
Chicago, Ill. 1941. 

A monograph by the U. S. Office of Education and a 

pamphlet distributed by the University of Chicago libraries 

deal with legal aspects of public school education. 

The government monograph, one of a series on State 
Departments of Education, deals with the development of 
legislation and practices in the states relative to school 
attendance, child labor, guidance, evaluation and measure- 
ment. 

Dr. Hutchinson's report analyzes statutes and court deci- 
sions on the following points in their relation to school 
attendance: age, health, mental ability, scholarship, race 
and color, residence, transfer, transportation, indigency 
and fees. 


RURAL AMERICA Topay: ITs SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY LIFE. 
By George A. Works and Simon O. Lesser. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 1942. $3.75. 

More than half the nation’s children under 16 years live in 

rural communities but only 37 per cent of public school 

funds are expended for rural schools. Average expenditure 
per pupil in average daily attendance“in rural schools in 

1935-36 was $67.40 in contrast to $108.25 in urban 

schools. 

This, the authors point out, is the root of the nation’s 
number one educational problem. ‘‘Low expenditure levels 
affect every aspect of rural education—the caliber of the 
teachers, the adequacy of physical equipment, the length 
of the school term—the very character and effectiveness of 
the educational service itself.” 

The problems of rural education and related social con- 
ditions are discussed from all aspects, with major emphasis 


upon activities of local communities, the States and the 
Federal Government to improve conditions. Many specific 
projects are described. 


YOUTH IN THE CCC. By Kenneth Holland and Frank Ernest 
Hill. Prepared for the American Youth Commission. 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
1942. $2.25. 

One of the most tragic aspects of the depression years was 

the bewilderment, and sometimes the resentment, of young 

people who had finished their schooling, were eager to 
work, and could find no jobs. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps established in April, 
1933, was the Government’s answer to the problem of 
nearly four million unemployed youths. During the nine 
years of its existence it enrolled two and three quarters 
million young men. One of the most popular of the New 
Deal measures, it served a triple purpose: Young people 
were removed from enforced idleness and given paid em- 
ployment, they received general and vocational education 
and guidance, and conservation work vital to the nation’s 
welfare was carried on. 

The evolution of the CCC program, especially the de- 
velopment of its educational, training and guidance fea- 
tures, is the subject of this extremely interesting volume. 
It is based on a five-year study which, in addition to a 
critical appraisal of camp procedures and activities, in- 
cluded personal interviews with 9,000 enrollees, case 
studies of 419 youths and experimental training programs 
in ten selected camps. 

The liquidation of the CCC by Congress last June by no 
means minimizes the usefulness of this volume, for it is 
more than an appraisal of an agency. It is a thoughtful con- 
sideration of the youth who made up the CCC, their back- 
ground, attitude, education, and capacities and the type of 
program best suited to their needs. As the Foreword points 
out, experience under the CCC ‘“‘will have a meaning for 
any future youth program, and will exert an influence 
upon it.” 
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Due Back in School 


I enclose 6...... 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 


I believe that children under 16 years belong in school, in 


wartime as in peacetime. 
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